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ABSTBiCT 



.vTh^s* paper reviews thirty national 'and state studies 
recently conducted on the needSLand intexests^ of adult learners in 
the Onited States^ The. paper also highlights a immi^z of gu^sticnfe ^ 
and issues raised by the natute of the' studies the«selves** Issues 
identified a^s needing/f urther research and thought fellow. (1) There 
are cd^reliaBler precise figures on the present nu iter of adults 
involved In organized, ^dult learning activities^ nor any reliable 
Beans .of prediicting future nuftbers.^ (2) Ptiivileged classes are. 
overrepresented' in organized adult learning. (3| Participation ^begins 

" to^decLlrie- in .the thirties an4 drops cff sharply after ^iftyfive. 
(4) T^ottgh soae intonation is* available, it is increasingly doubtful 

'that ther^ is^ an ethnic minority profile of educational needs and 
ioterests. (5) The rate of participation .in organized learning , 

' activities is about the saie for woaen as for ^en, but educational 
needs In terms of li^fe style di^fferent:€« .reguire attention (e.g., 
interests- of employed vcien versus these Cf full*tiae 'housewives) . 

^|6) Ifhe degree of ^educational attainment is directly related to 

\ future educa'tioifal inyolveient. (7y Begional differences In 
participation exist, with the'iest exceeding the. -national average.. 
Generally,^ it is ^eport^d- that- barriers deterring adults from 
•participation in i4ult ' e^cation are situational (tim^, money, ^tc.J, 

—dispositional (attitudes^ self-confidence, etc.), 'and institutional 

' (location, exjpenses, etc.). Huch more study^-of the motivational 
factors affecting adult participation in learning activities is' 
recommended* (?B) " - * , ' 
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A CRITICAL REVIEW OF STATE Alrt) NATIONAL . ^ 
STUDIES OF THE WEEDS AND INTERESTS* OT ADULT LEARNERS 



. K. Patricia Cross 
Educational Testing Service, 



Within the past five years, more than 30 major stttdies have 

been issued concerning^ tfie participation and interests of adults . 

in further education. Host of the studies survey a sample^^? adults \ 
• 'a' * 

in a defined area-, asking via*field or telephone interviews, about 
interests, plans, perceived b-arriers, past^ learning experiences and the 
like. The sponsors, of ■ the studies are frequently state agencies vith ^ 
some responsibility for long--range platfnfng in education, and the - 
reports are expected t6 seVye as planning documents. 

The reports provi'de an, umisual opportunity f or^'' resear61^ers 



/ 



and policy makers to assess the state of knowledge yith respect to 
vhat-^ is known about the educational needs of adults. But they also 
provide an excellent opportunity to Evaluate our progress in designing 
studies that will provide useful inf onaation . The existing studies 
are stadlar enough to permit some generalizations across studies, 
yet different •enough to provide some breadth of perspective. 

The purpose of this paper is to present findings from a synthesis 
ojt state abd national studies and to point to some of the questions 

'and issues ral^d by the nature of the reports themselves. 

'' « ' * 
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J Addressing the Demand for Adult Learning Opportunities "' 

^ AlthoagB many people* assume that It should be possible to arrive 

* t 
at sbae kind of ^'demand" , figure purporting to ^ow how many adiflts. 

f 

woulcf continue their education if the tonditlons and price were 
right, it is virtually impossible to offer such a figure vith an>y ^ 
confidence; Kot only do ve net know what thfe future "demand'* will be, 
we do not even have very reliable figures as to what present use* is. 
If participation is defined as learning through an **crganized learnifig 
activity,'' or "the receipt^of ins-truction surveys shw that some- 
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where between 12 and 30 Wr cent of the adults. who are not full-time 

students in school- or college may be adult part-tipe learners 

(KCES, 1975; Cirp^ Peterson and Roelf s „ 1974) . If, however, participation 

Is defircd as "A sustained, highly deliberate effort to learn," then one 

study concludes that 98 percent of the adults are participants in adult 
1* 

learning activities (Tough, 1971). Obviously, a participation rate 
var y i ng b£^een 12 percent and 98 percent i^i not very useful for 
• planning purposes. ' ^ 

Predicting the deaand is even nore difficult and precarious* To 
a~gcneral question such as, "Is there anything in particular you would 
T^ kp to knoir Bore about or would* like to know how to' do better," 
affirmative responses run as high as 77 percent (Carp, Peterson, 
and ^elfs^ 1974). To a sore specific question such as, **Withln the 
toct two years would you 4 ike to engagf in s^oae form of further 
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learning ])6yond-high school . . .• aJfirmative responses vary from 
36 percent in Iowa to 59 percent in California. ^ 

For the nation as* fi^ whole, a reasoa^le. estimate is that sbfaewhere 
around one-third of- the adults ^e probably p^rtlcipatin^in some * 
form of oi^ganized learning activitjr^ and that sottevhere between one.-third 
afad tvo-thir^ say thac the)- are seri'ously intejested in further 
learning of ^me'kind. 1^ 

Actually, we know a Ipt iK>re about patterns of participation 
acnd interest than we. dp about nuzpbers. There is remarkable consistency 
across the 31 major recent studies listed in Appendix- A as- to whp is 
interested in further education 'and reasonably good agreement on what 
kinds of prdgrams and services, they say they want. Some of the proljlems 

in beinfg too literal s^JxSut using survey 'i^esponses for planning purpose^, 

* ^ 
howevet, are discussed on pages 21f-26. 

Aliaost eveiiyone agrees that the demand foir part- time learning , 

opportunities has increds.ed dramatically in recent years', but there 

are seme who warn' that the rate of ftdult.^parttclpatltm- ts-^slwrttsg tovti 



ncv and that future rates of increase will be even jlower as the 
World War II baby btffge passes through their early adult years (O'Keefe, 
1977). The beat figures available on trends" in ^dult participation 
'are tho^e fr<^ the HCES Triennial Surveys -which are as. follows: ^ 



/ 
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Eligible / 
Adult 

Population 
(Tho;ii8and8) 



Participants 
in Adult 
Education 
(Thousands) 



Participation 
'Rate 

(per cent) 



1957' 
1969 
1972 
1975 



108, &S3 ' 
130,251: 
138,865 
146,602 



8,270 
13,041 
15,734 
17,059 



7.6 
10.0 
11.3 
11.6 



The iuttier8''W^participantT represented by the above figures, 
axe' generally coaceded 'to uflderestimate the extent of adult learning. 

* • ♦ 

aptivity, but the general " trend has not beeaa questioned — perhaps be-- 
cause there are jio competing data. Between 1969 and 1972, there was a 
20.y percent increase in adult learners with a 6.6 percent increase, 
of their mmbers In the population. Between 1972 arfd 1975, however, . 
the adult population grew by 5.4 percent while their participation In * 
organized learning activities increased by only 8.4 petcent. VHiile 
these data have led 8om6 analysts' (O'Keefe, 1977) to conclude that the 
1>ooB in adult education may already have peaked, it is also true that 
the opportunities for adult learrjers are increasing at an unprecedented ^ 
^»ti5ta*^^^ ^ isasr ^tcr ;i±€r -off erlsigs ^ ciJlt^'^s ^ uhlyersrt ies ' ^^ch' . - ^ ^ . . 
stipply ab«ut,'40 percent of the "organized learning opportun i ti^" 
for adult part-tiije le&mers. la 1967-68, 1,233 colleges and universities 
reported offering adult and continuing education; by 1975-76, the figure 
had almost doubled, rising to 2,22$ institutions (NCES data). Siye 



-^lie 1957. figure Is from Wann and Woodward, 1959 and is, not coiapletely 
coaparable to the Triennial Survey data of 1969, 19L72, and . 1975, but 
it Is the best figure we can provide for data prior to the Triennial 
Surveys. 
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there is plenty of research to show that increased opportunity spirals 

fhto increased *<Jeiaand, any solid predictions about' the ptobable 

futixre of adulr education seem risky, * . . * " 

Despite the many ^reas of uncert4inty, especially vith respect ' 
to "demand" figures, there is umch to be learned from the available* 
data. This paper attempts to present some highly distilled descriptions 
of various subpopulations of adult learners. Supporting data and 
docamjentation may be found, along with qualifications, and except ic5ns 
to the generalizations made here% in Cross ^an^^Zussman (1977) and 
in Cross (1978). ^ The purpose here is to p4int the broad picture 



that is emerging from the vast amount of activity 
in the descriptive studies of the past five years 



Partici-patlon Rates *by Suhgrov i ps 



that is represented 



Table 1 shows the participation rate in "organized instruction'* * 
for adultqyi? and ol4er who are not full-time students in high schooT^r 
"collie. Data are f|oa the 1975 RCES Triennial Suivey which showed 



that II. 6 percent o^^ the adults were participant^ In organized learning 
%ptivitles. To hi^llght groups that are under represented In adult 
education, those wJgh a participation *rate of 11.0 6r less are underlined 
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TABLE-1 






• • • ^ y 

Participation Rate in :Adult Learning In 1975 ' \ * 




\ ' ♦ - 


Participation Rate . * 




Age , 

17-24 ' . ^ ^ ' 
25-34 
35-44 
. 45-54 ' 
55-64 

65 and older 


11.5 • * . 
20.6 
•15.0 
. 10.5 

2.3 -•* 


* 


Race ■ > 
Black 
White 

Other^ » \ 


6.9 • • 
12.1* 

13.4 • . 


1 


Sex ' ' 
Male 
Female 

* * # 


11.7 . ■ • . 
ll'Tf » 


/ ■' 

/ . 


Educational attainment 
Eleaentary (0-8 years) 
. HlKfa school (1-3 years) 
High school (4 years) 
Collegdf^ (1-3 years) 
College \(4 years) 
College '(5 or more yeats) 

« « 
• Incooe (dollars per year) 


2.0 \ • 
* - 4.6 

iiT? • • 

17.6 • 

27.0 

30.4 

> 


1 

« 

• • 


:r(mfer 3000 
' 3000-4999 
■ • 5000-5999 
6000-7499 
• 7500-9999 * 

10,000-14,999 ^ 
15-,000-24,999, , • ^ 
25,000. and ^ over 
J 

Hours workca nay ix— i / , Ly /j 
Lesfrthan iO 
10-14 hours 
15-34 hours . . 
35 or ?K>re 


5.4 • • . % 
5.5 
7.5 
9.1 
11.5 

15.8 
17.7 •. 

7.2 

8.6 ■ 

11.6 ' - 
15.3 


* 


» 

• 
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* 
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V 



• • • « * 

.*-5 t • . . ... 


• 






* • ' TABLE 1 (6on't) ' ' . . 


• • 


• • Participation Kate 
\ * ^ ^ , ^ • ' 


* 


Region , ' • 
Northeast * / ^; 10.0 ' 
* • North Ctotral ^ -11.2 

' South * * . 10.4 • • 
West * * 16.6 ^ 


* 


Metropolitan statiis 
; Ih SMSa3 12.7' 

- ^ . Central City * 11*. 0 , ^ ^ 
Outside central city 14.0 , 
* *Not SHSA ■ . , • 9.4 

Non-farm * * . 9.8 y' • 
Farm b.l - ' ( ' ^ 

. ■* ■ . ^ . ^ ■ 


• 

r 

% ^ 


< > r • 

participation rate is computed from a total population base of V 

146,602,000 non-institutionalized adults 17 years of age and over^ 

-In 1975, the overall partidLpation rate was 11. 6" percent . Groups 

with an 11 percent participation rate or less are underlined. 
' - . « *' 




. ^The Censrus Bureau classifies Hispanics as eS^heV^J^k or white • 




3 ' ' * ~ ' 
-^Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA> is a complex category 

of population density uSed in Census Bureau analyses. 




Source: Compiled from NCES data, 1975v » , 




^ ^Tbe.aessage is quite clear that adult education is serving the 

/■ 




privileged' claases out of proportion to their numbers in the population. 




The underlixied categories in Table 1 reveal that blacks, the elderly. 




tfiose with part-time jobs^ low incomes, and low educational attai^maent 


> 


'fire underrcpresented as far as participation i% concerned. There ^re also 




sbae interMting regional and population density variations shown in 




^ Table 1 iffaich will be discussed la.ter? 
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In feanalysis of 1972 UCZS data-, Froomkin and Wolfson (1977) 

showed that although the less privileged were under represn ted in the 

participation statistics, th^y were ftot necessarily underserved as far . 

as resoifrces go. Eroocdcin and Wolfson contend that when education is 

measured in, terms 'of "total contr^te^ hours," the lower class&s 

sign up for. as much education as the' upper classes do.* Thus, whereas • - 

the privileged clas&e?. account for a larger number of registrations, 

they spend f ewe r^ hours in organized learning than disadvantaged learners 

wfio engage in learning requiring larger chunks of. time. 
« 

Age . ■ ifc 

Participation a^d i^^rest in organized educational activities are 
clearly related to age. Interest, as well as participation, starts 
to decline in the 308 and* drops off sharply after age 55. Summarizing 
data, acrosd' a variety of tftate^and national studies, we can conclude 
that no more than 5 to 10 percent of those over the age of 55 are 
currently participating in organized learning activities, and less "^^^^^ 
than one-fourth express any- interest in further learning^ The 
reasons given iov their disinterest are prli^arily feelings of being , 
too old, lack of energy, and the difficulties of transporting then?- ^ 
selves to^ the places of learning • ^^^^^>>^ 

The interestar of those older citizens^'yKo iare interested in 
further learning, however, are sharply cUf'ferentiated from /hose of 



the majority of adult learners* As a group,' older learners are not- ./ 
interested in credit or formal recognition of any kind. They are parti- 
cipating in educational afctivities primarily fat pleasure, fqr their 
'own satisfaction, and to meet and* be with other people. In the Cali- 
'fomia study,, almost half of the ^potential learners over the age of 60 
said that a primaffy motivation for their participation in learning 
activities was to meet new people. Yet NCES data show that 'older learners 
are overrepresented in most forms of "lonely" learning. They, more 
than other age groups, use jtelevision, radio, and private lessons. 
These forms of hojne-delivered ^ucation are consistent with the strong 
priority given convenience of location by older pebple,but tJiere would 
appear to be a need for more socially-interactive' modes of learning. ^ 
If there were to be a public policy of encouraging the learning activities 
of older 'Citizens, -it should provide oppQrtuntties for socially inter- 
active learning^ ^stressing handicrafts, health, nutrition and other 
subjects useful to older citizens, ^offered at convenient locations 
or through good transportation to adult learning centers. 



Ethnic Minorities 



It is increasingly doubtful that>there is an ethnic miripri^y 

profile of educational needs and interests, either as a groilp pf 

* * < • 

"minorities^ or separately as, blacks, Hispanics, Asians, and so forth* 

All data show that indivi4ual interests span the fuil range^of offerings 



from b^slc literacy education to postgraduate research, and that 
for allj demographic groups," the r'ang^ of* interests i§ inevitably 
greater, Within groups ^han between, them. • • * - 

^De^ld-te the interest of federal' and state agencies in eqiiaV 

• !• ' ■ . . ■ ■ • ■ \ . 

educational opportunities for ethnic minorities, the data on their 

participation in adult educatldh are not wh64.1y adequate — possibly , 

i ^ , ^ ... 

because t|ie state samples do not C9ntaln sufficient numbers of ethhic ^ 

minorities to be able to draw reliable conclusions. The best data 

available! on the participation of blocks in adult education activities 

are found in the NCES Triennial Surveys, 'in 1975, 12.1 percent of whites 

participated in some fo'rm of adult education cotapare^d to 6.9 perdent 

of blacks* Moreover, the participation of blacks has been declining 

In re^rent yearp*, from 7.8 percent in 1969 to. 7.4 percent in 1972 

to ^.9 percent in 1975. Participation for whites, on the other hand, 

increased from 10.2 to 11.7- to 12.1 for the three years of the Triennial 

Surveys. The greatest decrease in part-time learning occurred among 

blacks between the ages of 35 and 54, where the drop from 1969 to 1975 

was froip 8.8 to 6.4; rates for whites in that age group rose from 11.3 

to 13.4 percent."^ Ther,e ift n6 readily apparent explanat;ton for the- 

trend -data of black participation, and it is obviously a topic for 

further analysis. ' . ' ' 



Printed report? for NCES offer data only fpr white, black, ahd others 
•'Other," howevtt contains such diverse ethnic groups that . luiaping them 
together ^eeas fruitless fbr analysis. ' * 

change In. the aflslgnaent of 'fi4i~time students In 1975 w&j have 
l^d spftB effect cm thesd statistics, but it does not appear to alter 
the inclusions that part-time study among adult blacks is decreasing. 



'\\ ^ ' ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

-If blacks .and Whites are jequated for ^Jiucational backgrbund, 
the^e'.ie trot much dif f erence *in" patticipation rates , especially at 

i • ; ■ ' ^ • . ^ ■. ■■ ' 

-thelhigh and iltow ends of th^ educational attainment continuum. In 
1972* both blacks and wfaitea with less, than a high school diploma showed 

' a 4 ^Jeircfifiit participation rate, and both 'blacks and whites with a colleg 
degree or more, )iad participation rate* -of 29 percent.^ In the middle 
ranges i.e., high school graduates and those' w;lth some college, white.s 
participated at a slightly higher rate tjaan blacks. 

It i^ a consistent finding across studies that blacks are using 

education for upward job mobility. They express more interest in 

» # • • 

job>related .education than whites, and tfiey ^-arely show any interest 

I 

in so-called luxur^ education, such as hobbies,. recreation , education 

fot personal development, ahd so forth*. Given tbis orientation,* 

It is not surprising that blacks express* more interest than whites \ 

-in fotjnal recognition for their learning (degrees or certificates of 

learning) , and. that they are attracted to familiar and credible forms 

• . * ' / . ♦ 

of learning, tending to do their learning in regular school buildings 
and thrQ^gh classroom forpats^ ' . \ ' 

. 'Although public policy concentrates largely on reducing the cost' 
Of education to ^ethnic minorities, the dataware mixed witii respect 
td financial need. For example, while cost is cited as € bar tier to 
continued edwcatlon more frequently b^ blacka and Hispariics than by 
whites In. Hew YorlO^ Ae^if f erences are not very ^tgnif leant in Call- 
fornia* And while cost'lp .problem for Hispanfos in Ney Yqrk, Native 




Americans ..f indl it 'less problem thato home responsibilities anci finding^ 

A ^ ^ ' \ 

appropriate classes to tak"^', Costudata are hard to interpret because the/' 
lare confounded with age; sources of reiifibursemeht , type of e 

di^sired, and so, forth. . It would appear, , howevieri that prq 

- ' ' 1 > ' . 

financial assistance for education to ethnic minorities and other' low, in- 

come groups is njot'^ adequate, answer to tl^ir needs,. The need is" 

to -provide education and credentials that are respected by employers and 

^ « 

.potential employers* and to offer education -Jhat has an 'obAriojiis 
practical utility^ for improving living conditions and career satis- 
faction. ' ^ ^ 

'While many have interpreted upwardly striving itoups to be' 

■ 

eonaervative with respect to tlieir educational preferences and to be , 

i 

leefy of non-tradif*Mial fbnns of education, the data indicate that* ' 
it is not »the non-traditional f orms ^at are in questiOT-, but the 
credibility and prestige of education which, in the case of upwardly striving 
grotps^ is desired primarily for ext;rinslc, as opposed to intrin^^ic, 
rewards. * " * " . ; ^ 

' NdTtlooally, the -fate of partLcipation in organized- learning 

, activities iJBlkibout Ae same for women as for men.^ That equality, 

' ' ' ' 4 . ' . 

however, is a fetpeiit 'pheno»enon. In 1969, 9. percent of adult womeb 



--Ms 



A ' ' 'i ^ * SI 

There ia^scfme variation/.^jjong state studies on this, finding ranging 
frdm subst^tially morre f eplmle participants in Iowa -to no difference ^ 
in Kansas to slightly sore men in CaJlifomia* The national figures of 
HCES citjed* here^' while cotse'rvativ^ in terms of numbers , appear to 
reflect reasonably representative patterns of male/female participation. 



wer^ pairtl^ipanta in adult learning cotopared with 11 • 2 percent of the 
men. By 1975, the figures were 11^6 for women and ^,1,7 for Ttienl 
wi.th the greatest clo,sing of the gap taking place amon^ young learners 
in the 17 to 3^ year old age group. From 1969 to 1975, women learners 
in that age group ^.ncrea^ed frdm 12.3 percent to 16.0 percent while 
mal6 participants dropped from 16.8 percent to 16.0 percept* White 
women (but not blaoki in all age groups have shown gains in educational 
participation over the last six years, ' . V ^ 

Men are usually designated the appropriate" comp'arison g|oup when 
describing fche needs and interests of*oiten learners and potential 

learners. This inevitably leads to talking abqut "sex" differences 

• • » 

in needs and interests .when what* we .probably should be talking about is 

.lifestyle differences. There is some evidence, for example, that the n 

* » 

and interests of employed women differ more fronr those af full-time 
housewives than the educational * needs and interests of women*, as a 
group, differ fiwm tboae of men. ,For the purposes of this description, 
we will^f ollow the convention of contrasting ,the characteristics of 
men and women because* that is the way the dafa are presented in the 
studies reviewed. This is a*lgood time to make the ]jo±nt, however, 
that -the form in which *data are pres'ented has a -critical,, and* fre~ 

quently uhrecognized. Impact on conclusions and on eventual policy 
> - " * , * * 

making* .Since cluat^rs of ^potential learners with common and some- 
times critical ieaxfnlng needs cannot be served unelss they are identi- 

ry those Who set up the tables, it is frequently the individpal, 
g the "cross tabs" who unintentionally becomes the determiner 
of policy. 



. There is not much trt the data on adult women learnei;8 and ^ 
potential learners to reflect .what mos't of us perceive to be .rather 
sl<gnificant changes in the educational needs ^and interests of women 
in. recent years. * But comprehensive trend data id very rare, and what 
there is, is difficult to interpret; Presxmtsfely .the l^CES Triennial 
Surveys could provide trend data for at least the last six years, 
but the particular presentation format tised ii the* 1975 preliminary 
tab le^ precludes making pbservations about; trends on any except a few 
varictbles such as age and rate of participation . . The studfes of the 
national Commission on Non-Traditional Study (Carp, Peterson, and 
Roe ]» €^ t-4^.4 0 d oes indicate an apparent shortage of job-oriented 
course^ for women. Whereas- 40 percent .of* the potential wpmen learners 
expressed an interest in*vbcational subjects, only 24 percent of. 
*the actual learners were taking vocatiqnal courses. There was no 
gap between the expressed interests and actual participation of ^n 
In job-related subjects. 

The results of most studies, however, quite consistently reflect 
traditional stereotypes ^f male and female roles* He^^re more in- 
terested In job-related education; women are more interested In cul-- 
tural enrlchmeQt, home and.fajfiily, an/i education as an opportunity 

. ■ . ' , * 

to.aeet new people and -to get away from 4aily routine. The barriers 
for wbmen are typically cost ^d home responsibilities; for men it 

Is likely/ to be lack of time, with job responsibilities and hpme res- 

* \ f 

ponBlblUties both contributing to the time problem. Perhaps the most 



surprising, thing kboui the data on sex differences is that there were 

^\ . ' ^ 1 \ f . ' . . ' ^ 

.rarely any signi^i-^ient djepartiires Irom traditional thinking about 

' J*" ' ' / * - ' 
jBiale/ female role^. ' / * 

The doeinaentation of tr^nd d^ta is an urgent priority in planning 

•for the education of woiaen in these rapidly changing times, but if 

is equally Important to giye^som^ attention' to the analysis of data 

In educationally relevant, a.s /Opposed po demographic, groupings. ^ 

Womep entering the job mairket, (jareer women,' women fully occupied with 

home and f anily are groups that sftjuld not be lumped together under the 

Bt^tistically convenlenty but educationally irrelevant, category of 

"women" if we hope plan-'^senaitive educational responses for a diversity 

of needs and- interests. 

Educational Attainment ^ ^ ' » . 

Of /all the desciripto^s ofr leam^s, educational attainment is' 
more closely related to thaP interests; motivations, and participation 
of adult learners "^han any other single characteristic. This observation 
is incredibly ^eohalstent ayross a wide Vjariety of studies/ It is 
deoonstrably'^rue that ^e more edijcgjiion people"bave, the more 
interested they will be in further education,^ the more they will . , 
participate, and probably the more they will demand from state and 
'federal planners. . * . 



^"Tr^Shown belov are soae participation rates of adult part-time 
learners .by educational attainment* 



N 



TABLE 2 




Participation Rates by Highest 
Level t)f trior Education ^ 



Hlgherst level of prior education 



Eletaeritary school <0-8 years) 

High schqoL (1-3 years) ^ . 

ii||h school graduate (4 years>''™— 
College (1-3 year^) 
' College gr£tduate (4 years) 

Advanced study . 

Average 



Percent participating 



CNS 1972 NCES 1975 



10 
20 

—31- 
48 

51 



2;0 
4, 

.9 
L7.6' 
27.0 
30.4 

11.6 




Sources: CHS (Carp, Peterson, and Rqelfs, 1974); NCES, 1975. 

\ 



-^.r Altbottgb the CNS sjirvey found a higher overall rate of parti- 
cipation than NCES, the patterns are similar and shov a clear increase 
ia .participation 'rdCes with Increasl^^ducational attainment. .The 

•interest expres^d by vould-|>e or potential learners follows the 
sam^ pattem# Furthenaotfe, the liierarchy of participating learners, 
pdten tl a l lea me tSj^ aj^ non-laant^rs (those who express no interest 
in further education) is highly related to educational attaimynt, vitb 
paxtici^Htlng learners being well educated already and noa- learners 
generally having poor education^ backgrounds • . 
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An understanding of the relationship of participation^ in qontinued 
learning to le^v^l of educational attainment is fundamental to policy 
makers/ Ci this ^^Htarian age, society is not eager to^reate 

^V^licy that vill increase the gap between the haves and th^ have nots. 

-g¥et broadening the opportunities for 'Voluntary** edu^-ation permits' tho9e 

with high motivation, l\igh past success, good information networks, 

\ ' 

and adequate funds to get more and more education, while those already . 

% 

dragging in the educational race fail farther ahd farther behind. 

Broadly speaking there arfe three hypotheses for the. consistent 
and positive relationship between educational attainment and educational 
interest;. One is that education has sJone such a good, job that the more 
people ^experience it the more they like it—eithet for its intrinsic 
ox exfrin^c rewards. A second hypothesis is that those who have 
been successfifl in the fairly narrow demands of the educational system * 
Stay in ±% longer and also ^sh to return to the scene of- their earlier 
success* A third hjrpothefids is that hrnnAi ''beings are basically 
curiou^^^d enj^ learning, but that the/h^ve^ possess the information and 



the wherewithal to pursue learning that 

^ r 

have ndts are handicapped and thwarted 



interests them, whereas the 
attaining what all people 



basically 4esire* 

Poliay cmphaaizirrg' fikancial entitlements and community walk-in 

counseling and information i services is |iredicated on Hypothesis Three. 

Tl^ BBBysfftlovL is that promdiag the dlsarfvtotaged with the money 

i ' 

and information to mak^ uselof educational opportimit^e's will help ^ 



to narrow the jgap between the havea and 



the have nots. ^^tention^ to 
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new forms of education, orientation, confidence-building* and non- 

9 

conxpetitiye and competency-based measxires of success implies an acceptance 

,f ■ 
of Hypothesis Two, through helping disadvantaged groups obtain the * 

kinds of education they desire and to, see thei;iselves as successful " 

, l^amejrs. Job qualifications that stress educational credentials^ 

and program evaluations that place a high value on student reteotian 

seem more in line with Hypothesis One . since such practices Would tend 

to reward jthe attainment of education and credentials. 

Acceptance of the various hypotheses is presently more accidental 

than conscious^ and appears* based more on belief than on retsearch 

•knowledge* ^ Obviously;, the role of educational a'ttainiaent in sti- 

mulating intere'st and mdtivation In further learning is a critical 

area for research, and there are already fragments of data in the liter- 

« \ 

ature ,th^t coiild be marshalled in support of the various hypotheses. 
Regional Variations ' 

Rational and stpate studies of participation and interest in learning 
show considerable variation by geographical region ♦ Table- L, for 

example, 8ho>T8 that the rate of participation in the western states is 

/ 



sig ni ficantly above the national average — 16.6 percent Compared with 
11*6| percent nationally. Furtheraore, the West is the obly Census 

Bur*^u regi^ to show above-average participation rates in all categories 

^ J 

d| ^>opulation density — cities*, subufbs, towns^ and rurkl areas. 

The i3tate' needs aaaessoents of California ar^d Iowa provide farther 
evfdence "of real regional jlifferitices because thoae twb^e^tudles -used 



is . 



essentially the same design and interview questions. In California, 
59 percent of the respondents said they were interested in further 



learning beyond high school vithin the next two years; wfiereas in 
Iowa, cmly 36 percent indicated simil 

.Disparities iQ participatix)n and interest are even greater 



Liar interes^ 



when indices of population density are used. Sparsely populated areas 

show low participation rates, especially in farm areas where learning 
I • . ' • 

participants constitute, only 6.7 percent of the eligible population: th( 
comparable figure for the suburbs Is 14 percent (See Table 1). 

^Compara*tive studies of regional variations are exceptionally ^ 
rich in their pbtential for contributing to our understanding of the 
role of factors such as the educational attainment of th^ populace, 
the availability of free-access colleges, and the climate of social 
acceptance f or^educationa-1 activities, in stimulating participation a^d 
interest in lifelong learning. Support of comparative regional studies 
^ which are designed so as to make comparisons justified, would help 
to isolate some of the factors leading to favorable climates foi^ 
learning . ^ 

Knowing what we know about the importance of the role of past 
educational experiences in stimulating Interest in^future educational 
activities ,JLt would appear that in the absence of federal intervention, 
states and regions with -high educational opportunity will increase 
their lead over states with less educational emphasis. Indeed it is 
perhaps moife than coincidence that the states taking ^he leadership ^ 



in studying' the issues of increased oportuaity for adult learners 

are the stated in which the level of education^ att^ninent (and thet^- 

fore educatidlial demand?) is highest. To my knowledge, there are b^. 

t 

a^ult educational needs asse&sments commissioned by, southern states,* 
where. the educational attainment of the populace is relatively low. , 
•Gl^ven its* natural heady educational opportunity will increase in the 
"hav%*' states, adding to growing regional gaps in educational attainment. 

•These capsule siimmaries describing the needs and interests of 
various Subpopulations show that the Recent rash of needs assessments 
Jiay.g,. ^r al8P. d -T nnrp p allry^ x^xxasX^GM thm t^«y- hav^ aaswe«4T 
primary policy issues emerging from demographic groupings of potential 
learners are related to equal opportunity and to .eradicating some of 
the blatant gaps between .educational opportunities for the Jiaves and ^ 
the have nots. ' ^ - 

y 

^ To stUBoaxize quickly, the following observations have been made 
about' the needs of particular subgroups. 
* 

♦Education for , older citizens faces a challenge in providing 
more opportxmlties for socially-interactive learning at con- 
venient, locations . 

•It will probably be more useful to target educational oppor- 
J tunities to groups having common educational goalQ rather 
« than doaaon deiaograpbic characteristics such as race or sex. 
For minorities striving for upward socioecotiomlc mobility", 
there is a need for education with high prestige and credibility » 
in the eyes of potential employers. For women, more useful » 
needs profiles %could be developed through goal-otiented group- a 
ings such as career women, women entering th^^labor market, 
and full-time housewives* 
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• Tlie strong relation^Wp between past educational attainment 
aad participation in'^adult leatnlng activities operates to 
increase the education^ gap betweeji the well educated* and the 
poorly 'educated . In the absence 06 public intervention, the 
haves will increase their educational lead because they have 
the aotlvation, the information networks, and the financial 
wherewithal to participate in learning opportunities of interest 
to th&a^ Given i-ts natural head ,^ leax?iing opportunities 
_ and. participation will increase most rapidly * in the suburbs, - 
and lir states with a well-educated citizenry. 

Some chfillenging issues for both policy and further research 

r 

can be raised by looking at various subgroups of potential leameiS^. 
with' the int^tion of narrowing some of ihe gaps between the haves v 

.MAJkhs^^^BJOtts^ — But^ equal o pp o r tunity is not the only goal of the 

/ 

lifelong learning* movement . There'is also a des'ire to improve the quality 
of life for all citizens through education. To examine, some of the 
issues in that 'goal, we shall turn to the data on the barriers to 
participation 'in adult learning activities. 



Barriers 



*Thfe obstacles that deter adults fpom participating in organiSsed 
^etonl ng activities can be classified under three headings — 8ituational>v 
dis\)oslt±ottal, and Institutlo^l. Situational barriers ape those arising 
from one's situation in lite at a gtven^Xime/ Lack. of time due to lob 
ana hotte responsibilities ^ ggr, example, fieters large numbers of potential 
learners la the 25 to 45 year old age grptip. Lack of money is a problem 
for young people and others of low income. Lack of child care is a 



problem "for young parents; tranfi|)ortation is a situational barrier 

for isolated and physically handicapped learners • ' . ^ 

Dispositional barriers are related to attitude^ and self -perceptions 
about oneself'as a learner. Large nunibefts .of older citizens.^ for 
example, feel -that they are too old to learn* Adult.s with pooir ' 
educational backgrounds frequently lack interest in further learrytfig 
^r feel that they do not }iave 'the ability to learn. Institutional * - 
barrletsc include practices and procedures which exclude or discourage 
working adults from participating in. educational activities — incon- . 
venieirt schedules or locations, full-time fees for part-time study, 
inappropriate courses of study, etc* 

At the present time, situational barriers mentioned more fre- 
quei\tly by survey respondents than either dispositional or institatibnal 
ba3^riers. Taken together the cost of education and lack of time lead 
all other ba:rriers by substantial^margins. It jLs difficult to give y ' 
the percentages of people affected by these two situational barriers 
because of the variety of reporting fotmats across state studies. 
As a rough figure, however, we^an probably assume that tha median ^ 
rcentage of people who find cost an obstacle to farther eduction 
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is ^4round one- third, and it is approximately the same for the bafriel: 
ofv tlme^ with a broad rangfe of 20 to 50 percent. 

Lack of time and Aack of money, however, are both socially 
acceptable reasons for not participating in learning activities.^ Thus 



in sme setisc if is not surprising that they should rank as the leading^- 
barriers, far more common than more personally demeaning barriers such 
as lack of' Interest, lack of* confidence, lack of ability, etc, " One of 
the more interesting findings to emerge from the studies of barriers' 
to learning comes from the Central New York ^tudy (1975) in which 
respondents were asked to speculate on why other adults of their 
acquaintance, did not participate in educational activities. ^ Lack of 
interest was a leading barrier attributed to .others (26 percent) , but 
*less than 2,/percent of the resp6ndents were willing to admit that lack 
of interest deterre d their cvn p a^^^ipation^r -Cost, on^e dther hand, 
was felt to be a problem for respondents (18 percent) more often than 
for their friends* (11 percent). 

Findings such as, these highlight the ^rdblems 6f social desirability 
responses in some of th,e survey data. One study that would l)ring 
a little more reality to the majot policy questipn of hoy serious the 
cost barrier is would be to ask people if they know how much various 
learning options cost.- There is every reason, to suspect that many 
adults who cite cost as a barrier have never investigated' the cost erf 
adult edtcatlon. This suspicion is strengthened by the usually large 
number of respondents (20 to '40 percent) who "fail to provide infcormation 
about what they would be willing to pay for a course ot instruction. 

Another problem with taking survey responses with respect to cost 
at face value* is that ability to pay is not necessarily the ^ame a^ . 
wHUngnes's to pay* It looVM as though past educational attainment, 
for exasple^ bears a closer and more consistent relationship to 
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particlipation in 'educational activities than does income per se. 

f . . ■ . ' . .. ' 

Wqveav^T, it is a common survey finding that won^n are-more likely 

, than mta to perceive cost as a barrier to their continued education, 

" i' ' ' ■ • * * 

despite the fact that there is not much difference in the family incomes 

of male -^d female learners or potential learners'. 'This finding may 

have Xt3 roots in societal mores that make many women feel guilty 

about spending ^'family" money for their own educattQn£L^_Qi^it_ma/, b_6__^ 

related to the tyf3e of courses taken. There i3 some evidence, for 

exajnple, that, people are willing to pay more money for courses chat will 

advance tfeeir careers tl^an they are to pay for cour-ses taken fo-r personal 

eatisfaction ^r to get away from daily routine^Central New York, 1975) . 

In shorty the policy Issue of funding for participants in adult 
education will not be resolved by statistical manipulations of indices 
of income, partic%§tion rates, and perceived barriers. It is far 
more complicated than that and is further confounded by the data ■ , 
on dispositional barriers. 

Dispositional barriers i^e., feelings kof inadequacy as learners 
are fypically mentioned by less than 10 percent of survey .respondents. 
These barriers, however, fall at the opposite end of the social 
desirability scale from, the situational barriers just discussed. 
Few people like to say that they are not interested in learning or 
that* t^y lack- confidence in their ability^ Thus the "real" iitiportance 
of dispositional barriers is probably underestimated in the survey 
data. Aside from the social desirability issue ^ there is the methodo- 
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logical problem that respondents who say the^ are 'not interested in 

further learning: are frequent.ly dropped from further analysis. Logically, 

\ 

it makes sense to ask only th(&se who express , a desire to. participate 

in education what obstacles d^ter them, but such a practice ^xbscures 

" ' ' tV 

the true role of the dispositional barriers tiiaj^^re critical to debates 

about .public policy; No doubt 'the large counts for dispositional 

barriers are to be found among those who say they are not interested in 

further education. And there is ample evidence th^t* the so-called 

disadvantaged, precisely the group policy makers are most interested 

in reaching, are overrepresented among those expressing no interest in 

further education. , Taking survey results at face value is quite ^ 

likely to overestimate the participation that would rfesult from financial 

grants* to. learners and to underestimate the amount of effort that would 

be fequired to overcome dispositional barriers. 

r 

Institutional barriers occupy a middle ground between the high 

counts-^or situational barriers and the Iqw counts for dispositional 

^barriers. Each state survey seems to have devised Its own list of 

possible Institutional barriers, biit tliey can generally be grouped 

into five areaa related to scheduling problems; problem^ with location/ 

transportation; lack of courses that are interesting, practical, ' 

\ 

relevant; procedural problems related to attendance, red tape, time 
reqxilreaiehts,'" etc. ; and lack of informatioti about programs and procedures. 
These are all barriers that the sponsora of educational programs could 
pre8uaat>l7 do acme thing abouG. 
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Of these institutional- barriers^ potential leainers confplain.tiKrst 
aI)out inconvenient locations and schedules and abou^ the lack of ' 
•interesting or relevant' courses. Relatively fewer respondents cite 
lack of infonnation as an obstacle to learning— although there is good 
evidence that adults do lack infonnation ajjout the opportunities 
available* In one study, for exampj/^, 35 percent of those interested 
in 'further l^atning said that t^hey were deterred from participation 
because, they did not want to go to school full-time, yet only 16 ^ 
percent compiailaetl about a lac^'of information (Carp, Peter^ro, Roelfs, 
1974) • Surely had those respondents had accurate information, ?hey woulcl 
have been aware that there ate probably opportunities for part-time 
adult study in their communities* One wonders if many perceived ♦ 
problems with schedules, ^ locations , and courses and are not ultimately due 
to a lack of information about the options that do exist. 

If we Are ^ing t^ interpret accur^^ly the demand for adult 
education, we are going to have to obtain better data about how .much 
adults know about present opportimi'ties and'.which barriers are real 
and which are simply convenient rationalisations. The barrier of cost ' 
^ and the barriers classified here aa institutional are prime 'can;iidates 
for sqiae g6od investigations. into the extent of knowledge about them. 
Good data on thc^ reality of these barriers will not ex:adicate obstacles 
-th&t people tKlnk are barriers, but at least, we^ would know ^ little 

oore about whether we need to provide more, scheduling options, for 

- * , • ' ' y 

' ezaaple^ or sore lnforoatlon. ' ^ 



^/"""""^Tb, conclusion, the state and national. needs assessments of the 
^ pWt-'iew years, have laid a good groundwork for further thought, study, 
and T^sea^ch. Because of , the replication across studies', we can be 
quite confident of the pattern of learning preferences of adults, at 
lea^t insofar as these are revealed through survey techniques. As to*, 
our ability to construct "d-emand curves" and to predict the probable impact 
of various entitlement proposals on participation rates, I doubt 
that much accuracy can be achieveji, given the rudimentary development 

.V . . . 

of research on^ "voluntary" education*. We need a great deal more 
undetstandi'ng of the extent of slippage between market surveys and actual 
^ — pa r b tcipation ; and we need much more study of the motivational factors 

"Effecting adult participation in learning activities'. Our inability 
to deal in precise predictions, however, should not preclude serious 
attention to, some 6f the policy questions raised and to the need for 
further research of a more intensive nature than that used in the "needs 

' assessments" reviewed here* 
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